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ALWAYS STIMULATING 
Please put us down for two year re- 
newal of COMMUNITY. We always find 
it interesting and stimulating. 
MRS. CHARLES BEIRNE 
Harvey, Illinois 


FROM ST. RITA’S PASTOR 

Thank you for the article on St. Rita’s 
Church in Mar. ’61 COMMUNITY. 
Father Bosler’s comments are interesting. 
Here are comments from some St. Rita’s 
parishioners which you may use as you 
wish. 

Mrs. Mamie Brown: It is very unusual. 
What you see in St. Rita’s Church is un- 
expected. 

Mrs. Lucille Hollis: Beautiful with a 
certain quiet. 

Miss Patty Sue McMurray: I love it. 

Mr. Ivory Adair: Wonderful. I like it 
very much. It is an uplift to humanity. 

Miss Agnes Garrett: Beautiful. Makes 
you feel like you’re in a church. 

Miss Clara Garrett: Quite impressive. 
The tones that indicate the spiritual are 
really impressive. It is exactly the one for 
our church. 

Mr. Warren Turner: My family loves it. 
We think it is beautiful. It is different, 
and it gives you something to think about. 

Mrs. Bessie Guynn: Beautiful. The 
church is something you can’t explain. 

Mr. Robert Guynn: Most unusual and 
most beautiful church I have ever seen. It 
is very outstanding. 

Mrs. Odessa Durham: It is simply beau- 
tiful. 

Mr. Maurice A. Guynn: I do not like 
the emphasis put on the song “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot.” The spiritual is a_per- 
manent reminder that we have been 
bound in slavery. The mosaic itself is 
beautiful. 


REV. BERNARD L. STRANGE 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


OLD CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Would some of your readers have 
Christmas cards they want to send to a 
missioner in India? This priest would wel- 
come them: 

Rev. J. Ferretti 

Catholic Church 

Begoparo—Ranaghat P.O. 

Nadia Dt., W. Bengal, India 


JULIA PORCELLI MORAN 
Elmsford, New York °“ 


NOW AVAILABLE 


New Handbook on 
Friendship House’s 


Educational 
Home 
Meetings 


see page 14 
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To begin with 


By Mary Clinch 

Our new look is here. Beginning with this 
issue COMMUNITY will appear in its new 
magazine size. The decision to change our for- 
mat was not made overnight but has been dis- 
cussed among our staff and (by means of a sur- 
vey) with many of you, our subscribers, during 
the past few years. 

Months of preparation were necessary to set- 
tle questions of size, cost, and design. We jour- 
neyed to Wisconsin to get our printer's point 
of view. Dorothy Sanders, our make-up editor, 
worked on designs and was helped by artist 
Maynard Lucas, who put together the final 
product. 

We regret that the new look will be accom- 
panied by a new subscription price of $2.00 a 
year. COMMUNITY has cost subscribers only 
$1.00 for years, but rising publishing costs 
brought the wolf closer and closer to our door 
month after month. However, the editors feel 
that our subscribers will find COMMUNITY’s 
new format easier to read and store and its ar- 
ticles and features on race relations better than 
ever and well worth the small investment. 

For the sake of new readers (and some not 
so new) perhaps a few words are in order about 
COMMUNITY and Friendship House, its pub- 
lisher. 

This periodical began in May, 1941 as a single 
mimeographed sheet called Friendship House 
News. Within a year it grew into printed paper, 
at first four pages and then eight. As the char- 
acter of the paper changed from a newsletter 
on Friendship House to a periodical devoted to 
news and discussion on racial issues, the name 
was changed to The Catholic Interracialist. This 
wordy title was replaced by the name COM- 
MUNITY in 1955. 

If anyone but postmasters and librarians read 
mastheads, they would see that this is volume 
20, number nine. We will begin our 21st vol- 
ume of COMMUNITY in September, 1961, 
with a special anniversary issue. 

The masthead also says that Friendship 
House is an organization of Catholic lay men 
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and women, dedicated to working for the love 
of God on the elimination of racial prejudice 
and discrimination. 

These men and women include our full time 
staff of four people: John Kearney, Executive 
Director; Betty Plank, Education Director; Mary 
Dolan, Editor of COMMUNITY; and Dorothy 
Besal, Circulation Manager. The rest of us serve 
in a variety of jobs on a spare-time voluntary 
basis. 

Recent issues of COMMUNITY have car- 
ried stories on groups that arrange for inter- 
racial home visiting. Seven cities now have such 
groups using methods developed by Friendship 
House. This is one of the ways in which our 
friends and supporters in areas other than the 
local Chicago one, join in the work of FH. 
Another important one: Friendship House is 
supported entirely by private contributions, of 
money and services. COMMUNITY, for in- 
stance, employs no national or foreign corres- 
pondents, but we have the good fortune to be 
in touch with former staff and volunteer work- 
ers and friends of Friendship House in many 
part of the world. Many of these people report 
for COMMUNITY on the local racial picture 
. . . besides in their own community making 
significant contributions in such fields as jour- 
nalism, social welfare, teaching, and commu- 
nity organization. 

And some of our present workers like to 
travel and see first hand the people and events 
that are making history in the struggle for in- 
terracial justice and social justice generally. From 
sources such as these we have obtained recent 
articles from Africa, Latin America, and our own 
South, 

A few of our best contributions have been in 
the form of Letters to the Editor. We thrive on 
controversy and have opened the pages of COM- 
MUNITY to informed opinions which differed 
from ours. 

In the coming months this space will contain 
some random observations and information on 
race relations and on the work of Friendship 
House. Letters are welcome and controversy is 
invited. * 





Desegregation 


and the Law 


by John Kearney 


RECENT 1ssuE of Southern 

School News makes a distinc- 
tion between disegregation and in- 
tegration. Desegregation is a change 
to a bi-racial or multi-racial situa- 
tion. It may be brought about 
through law or executive order. In- 
tegration, on the other hand, is an 
absence of strong antipathies. Usu- 
ally it takes somewhat longer to 
achieve. 

We can speak, then, of law bring- 
ing about desegregation. Integration 
may very well follow but usually 
will require further effort. 

Two fallacies are frequently pre- 
sented in discussions about an inte- 
grated society, First, there is the 
idea that education alone will accom- 
plish the. desired end. It should be 
apparent that in our present society 
education can foster intellectual ac- 
ceptance but cannot dispel the “feel- 
ing that members of a_ minority 
group are somehow “other” people; 
such emotions can usually be chang- 
ed only by actual experience in a 
desegregated situation. Equally fal- 
lacious, though perhaps less fre- 
quently expressed, is the conviction 
that law alone will bring about an 
integrated society. 

During the 1961 sessions of their 
legislatures 26 states are considering, 
or have considered, legislation relat- 
ing to race relations in the vital 
areas of public accommodation, edu- 
cation, employment, or housing. 

To be truly workable a law in 
any of these areas should meet the 
following requirements: 

(1) It should clearly define its 
areas of concern, and these areas 
should be those where difficulties 
are likely to arise. 

(2) The administration of the law 
should be assigned to a commission 
MR. KEARNEY is Executive Director of 
Friendship House’s National Office, Chi- 
cago. He is active in the current Illinois 
campaign to obtain legislation for fair 
credit, fair housing, and fair employment 
practices. 
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or other authority which has suffi- 
cient power to act. 

(3) It should contain both crim- 
inal and civil sanctions. 

(4) It should include full re- 
course to the judicial authority in 
the state. 

Not all of the legislation under 
consideration (see the accompanying 
table) contain all of these provisions, 
but all do clearly state public policy 
in these matters and, as such, are 
not without value. In some states 
the bills will already have been act- 
ed upon by the time this reaches 
print; in others, these proposals will 
still be pending. 

Our readers are encouraged to take 
positive action on these matters, both 
by bringing their views to the at- 
tention of their legislators and by 
discussing them with others. 

You may find that it is easier to 













Public 
Accommodation 
Arizona x 
California x 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana x 
Kansas 
Maryland x 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


x MM ee 
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talk calmly with a prejudiced neigh- 
bor about justice in the field of pub- 
lic accommodation than it would be 
to talk about justice in the field of 
housing. Very few people will be 
opposed to all legislation directly 
forbidding racial discrimination. But 
something can be done even with 
those who are: there are other bills 
which have an effect on race rela- 
tions but which are tangential to the 
question. For example: 

In Ohio it is proposed to estab- 
lish a minimum wage for migratory 
agricultural workers. (In many Ohio 
communities the only direct contact 
with non-whites is with the migra- 
tory crews which come to harvest 
vegetables in the summer.) In _II- 
linois, an industrial state which is 
singularly backward in social legis- 
lation, House Bills 462 through 470 
are aimed at reforming methods of 
credit collection which have been 
used unjustly to deprive members 
of minority groups of their wages. 
In West Virginia a bill has been 
introduced which would create a hu- 
man right commission. 

Find the program that applies to 
your state and the area of your in- 
fluence, and help us all to work for 
a desegregated society today, an in- 
tegrated one tomorrow. * 
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N 1952 I moved into a stable, 

preferential neighborhood on the 
south side of Chicago. I call it a 
preferential community because of 
its beautiful apartment _ buildings, 
proximity to fast transportation into 

; Chicago's Loop, excellent shopping 
facilities, ample schools, parks, play- 
grounds, churches, and many other 
social services. The area could be 
classified as a middle-income, pre- 
dominantly rental area of choice ur- 
‘ ban living. 

The past several years this com- 
munity has undergone rapid social 
change from an all-white to a pre- 
dominantly Negro community. 

The community is rather clearly 
divided between a pocket of frame, 
single-family homes to the north and 
a densely populated, modern apart- 
ment area to the south. 





In 1956 racial change took place 
in the northern corner of the area 
at the juncture of the two so-called 
natural boundaries—the cemetery and 
the avenue—but it happened almost 
unnoticed by the general populace 
and it was still a mile away from the 
huge apartment-building area. Rac- 
ial change was in the air, however, 
for the section west of us had been 
undergoing change and the Negroes 
were on the move into the fringe 
neighborhoods touching on the Black 
Belt both to the south and to the 
west. By 1956, Negroes had already 
moved solidly along the western 
boundary of our area, separated 
from us only by the main avenue 
of Cottage Grove. 





One of the first signs of change, 
apart from the growing number of 
Negroes at busy intersections, was 
the gradual emptying out of the com- 
mercial area along Cottage Grove. 
. As the commercial nature of an ur- 
ban community deteriorates and 
small businesses flee, one of the at- 
tractive features of urban living is 
lost—really a first sign of neighbor- 
e a . hood deterioration, and which can 
be a major factor in itself why peo- 
ple would begin thinking of mov- 
ing out of the community. 

With these beginning evidences 
of change, it was obvious in late 
1956 that the community would soon 
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Two Faces 


ot Change 


by Vincent Giese 


begin to receive Negroes in large 
numbers. 

Since our community is divided 
rather distinctly into two areas—the 
single-family, open residential area to 
the north (Grand Crossing) and the 
huge apartment area to the south 
(Chatham), I will consider these two 
communities separately. 


Grand Crossing 

The racial change in Grand Cross- 
ing was slow, for most of these homes 
were owneroccupied by people of 
lower income who oftentimes could 


RIGHT: Overcrowding is 
the problem the Chatham 
area must watchdog. It is 
dense in large apartment 
buildings and is mostly a 
rental area. 


BELOW: Single-family 
dwellings, aged but attrac- 
tively groomed, character- 
ize Grand Crossing. 


eae eR ere ee 


, 


not afford to move. These people 
had lived in the community a long 
time and had worked hard to buy 
their homes; they had raised their 
families there, and many, at last, 
were enjoying old age and retire- 
ment. There were many family ties 
in the community, which was tight- 
ly-knit, full of traditions and com- 
munity pride. 

Not Complete Change 

Although racial change had been 
taking place in Grand Crossing for 
four years, still there has not been a 
complete changeover to a Negro com- 
munity, but the ratio is now tipped in 
favor of Negro. Blocks in some in- 
stances are still integrated at about 
a 50-50 ratio. In one section of Grand 
Crossing no change has taken place 
at all, as a tightly-knit Italian-Amer- 
ican section of several blocks contin- 
ues to hold together. 

In my own block the ratio is 50-50 
but interestingly enough little change 
has taken place in over a year, except 
that five new brick homes have been 
built on vacant land and sold to Ne- 
groes, (That won’t hurt our prop- 
erty values any.) Those who found 
it profitable have sold and moved; 
the rest will most likely hang on, 
at least for awhile, either because 
of financial hardship, old age, or 
simply because of a decision to make 
a go of interracial living and avoid 
all the headaches of pulling stakes 
and moving. Once people have lived 
in an integrated block for a year or 
so, their fears seem to calm down 
and they discover that it isn’t too ter- 
rible after all, so why fight it, why 


get all worked up, panic and move. 


(xy: oF my neighbors expressed 
it well to me. After an initial 
panic phase, then finding himself 
surrounded by Negroes, he said, “So 
far, so good.” In other words, he 
had found his new neighbors ac- 
ceptable. No great curse had come 
upon his house. Life was going on 
pretty much as before. He was sus- 
tained by the fact that some ten 
other white families on the block 
were staying. He wasn’t all alone. So 
he made his decision to stay. In the 
twilight of life, with his family 
grown and his life’s investment tied 
up in his house, as a factory worker 
and a good Church member, he has 
no desire—or financial resources—to 
move into the suburbs. At the mo- 
ment he seems satisfied that every- 
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thng is going to work out all right. 
It is my guess that in his relaxed 
outlook, he may have added several 
years to his life. Unless the block 
continues to change, to a point where 
his is the last white family on the 
street, | believe he will stay. 

When Grand Crossing began to 
change, real estate sharks went door 
to door to see if any of us wanted 
to sell our homes. Such remarks as 
the following were standard. “They 
are only a couple of blocks away, 
so you better sell now while you can 
get your price,” or “You know, of 
course, the Mr. So-and-So just sold 
his home down the street.” This 
general harassment contributed in no 
small degree to the panic atmos- 
phere in the neighborhood. In some 
instances, the real estate sharks were 
more brazen in their block-busting 
attempts. 

The larger real estate agencies and 
management companies do not seem 
too interested in single-family units, 
admittedly because there is not 
enough money in the sale of these 
homes. They are interested in buy- 
ing and selling big apartment build- 
ings. 

Buy Low. Sell High 

That leaves the single-family areas, 
such as Grand Crossing, open to the 
small, greedy operators. By scare tac- 
tics they are able to buy these homes 
at low prices, then turn around and 
sell them high, on a contract basis, to 
Negroes desperate for housing. This 
kind of sale means a low down pay- 
ment but high monthly payments 
at high interest, with no protection 
in event a payment is missed. The 
profits in these operations are fan- 
tastic, as some of these homes are 
sold two and three times over. The 
technique is to advertise them in the 
Negro newspapers. 

In a block which begins to change, 
suspicion begins to spread among 
neighbors. Outwardly, the same com- 
munity spirit of neighborliness pre- 
vails, and as neighbors meet and 
discuss on the streets, or as house- 
wives meet at the stores, almost ev- 
eryone says he intends to stay and 
not panic and sell. “I will not be the 
first to sell, but I won’t be the last, 
either,” about sums up the attitude. 

Inwardly, everyone is thinking 
about selling, because enough real 
estate men have gotten their feet in 
the door to provoke thought on the 
possibilities. Families begin to take 


council at the dinner table, pros and 
cons are weighed, rumors are ban- 
died about as fact. It doesn’t take too 
long for enough rationalization to set 
in to make selling and moving ap- 
pear as the only practical course of 
action. 


The breakdown of mutual trust 
and neighborliness is inevitable, and 
then, when a block actually does 
begin to change, another strange 
phenomenon takes place. The re- 
maining white people on the block 
band together, become more chum- 
my, as they form almost unconscious- 
ly their own little self-protection as- 
sociation, a ghetto-like haven of se- 
curity. 

The newcomers, meanwhile, fit in- 
to the neighborhood pattern. Since 
this is the first opportunity for al- 
most all of them to live in a home 
of their.own, to own some personal 
property, to escape the dense tene- 
ment areas of the Black Belt, they 
take to the new experience in urban 
living with zest and pride. They work 
in their yards, paint and fix up their 
homes. Their children mix in easily 
with the few remaining white chil- 
dren, and seemingly without any 
parental objection on either side. 
Economically and occupationally, the 
newcomers are about on a par with 
their neighbors. Educationally, the 
newcomers may have the edge on 
the people they replaced; the families 
tend to be younger—and larger—than 
the ones which have remained. Due 
to a lack of equal job opportunities, 
the Negroes are probably not en- 
gaged in work equal to their cap- 
abilities and training, and certainly 
their job security is less, in event of 
an economic recession, a strike, a lay- 
off. Then, too, to meet the high 
monthly payments on the homes, 
they may be required to double up, 
make room for another wage earner 
in the home who can help out finan- 
cially and also help finance necess- 
ary remodeling and maintenance. 

At present Grand Crossing is over 
the hump as far as change is con- 
cerned. Certainly, there will be more 
transition, but at a slower pace, for 
the mass exodus is a thing of the 
past. As far as the speculators are 
concerned, the bloom is off the flow- 
er. This does not mean Grand Cross- 
ing is now a peacefully integrated 
community, that interracial living 
has been achieved, that all prob- 
lems are solved. It means that some 
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sort of normal conditions prevail again 
as far as housing is concerned. 


Chatham 

Looking to the south end of our 
area in Chatham, a completely dif- 
ferent pattern of racial change is evi- 
dent. In this half square mile, the 
single-family dwellings can be count- 
ed on two hands, whereas apartment 
buildings, from two and three flats 
to buildings containing up to a hun- 
dred units, exist side by side in an 
almost monotonous achitectural fre- 
quency, with a certain majestic beau- 
ty highlighted by tall trees and small 
but well-kept lawns. The contrast be- 
twent Grand Crossing and Chatham 
is striking, but the two areas are 
tied together by churches, shopping 
centers, schools, and public parks. 

When change occurred slowly but 
relentlessly in Grand Crossing, the 
middle-class people living in Cha- 
tham barely took notice. Grand 
Crossing seemed to be such a totally 
different type of community that the 
people were inclined to dismiss it, or 
at least to feel certain that a similar 
change couldn’t happen in Chatham. 
Wiser heads, experienced in com- 
munity work, had long predicted 
that when change would come to 
Chatham—which is heavily rental— 
it would come as a thief in the night 
and take place rapidly—and totally. 
The very nature of the area made 
this inevitable, for the buildings 
themselves often were not owned by 
the people living in them but by 
outside investors—through anony- 
mous trust funds—who had turned 
their property over to real estate 
management firms. The owners had 
absolutely no stake in the commu- 
nity, except a financial one. 

Unlike the home owners in Grand 
Crossing, the apartment renters had 
no real stake in the community, 
either. They rented. They were com- 
muters, settled here because of the 
excellent and quick transportation 
to their jobs in downtown Chicago, 
but they had no financial interest 
in the area, and thus very little com- 
munity responsibility. This is not to 
say these people did not have a warm 
place in their hearts for the area— 
many had lived here twenty and 
twenty-five years. They were the f- 
nancial backbone of our parish and 
school. But except for those who 
owned two-and three-flats, the people 
were not property owners. 

When the first Negroes moved 
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into Chatham, the panic button was 
pushed. Those who felt strongly 
about living in a community with 
Negroes had no qualms about leav- 
ing. When their leases expired, they 
moved. Owners of the smaller apart- 
ment buildings were quick to place 
them on the market and found them 
easy to sell and at good prices, for 
the Negro middle-class market was 
ready to buy at almost any price in 
order to break away from the ghetto 
and begin renting in what had al- 
ways been considered one of Chi- 
cago’s choicest communities. 

Within a year and a half, the 
change in the area was fantastic. 
The managers of the large apart- 
ments were willing to go along for 
a year with a few vacancies, in the 
hopes that white families could be 
induced to come into the area to 
take advantage of the transportation 
and other community services. But 
when it became difficult to fill the 
vacancies, the owners sold the build- 
ings to Negroes (or began renting 
flats to Negroes) and thus by a 
changeover were able to fill the va- 
cancies without difficulty and at an 
increased rental charge. Some build- 
ings have remained interracial, but 
an increase in rent—proposed to the 
remaining white families—usually is 
the final straw in forcing people to 
leave, even though many of them 
might have otherwise stayed on. 


OT ALL THE REASONS for moving 
have been economic, of course, 
even though the fact is oftentimes 
true that the white people had no 
choice but to move as buildings were 
sold or rented out from under them. 
In this densely populated apartment 
area, many other social and psycho- 
logical factors were operative in the 
decision to move. 


Whether founded in fact or not, 
fears of women and of the parents 
of young girls were a major cause 
of the decision to move. In large 
apartment buildings, where people 
can come and go with relative an- 
onymity, where passageways are de- 
vious, and conditions are favorable 
to prowlers, peeping Toms, purse- 
snatchers, dope addicts, and other 
petty criminals, women naturally are 
afraid, especially given their convic- 
tion that the crime rate is higher 
among Negroes than among whites. 
It seems that enough petty crimes, 
perpetrated by Negroes—seldom by 


those living in the area but by out- 
siders who work over changing com- 
munities—took place during the 
panic period to raise all kinds of 
fears, even among the most open- 
minded. 

In an atmosphere of fear, double 
locks are placed on doors, older 
women literally become recluses for 
fear of venturing out alone, watch 
dogs are bought, women and chil- 
dren are afraid to go on the streets 
after dark. Such a state of fear 
gripped the people of Chatham and 
cast an ominous psychological gloom 
over what was once an easy-going, 
carefree community. No husband 
and no family man can long with- 
stand the fears of his womenfolks. 
He simply packs up his family and 
moves. 


No Free Choice 

Had the decision to move been 
completely in the hands of the resi- 
dents, one would not feel so badly 
about the consequences. But here is 
a situation where one community 
becomes inundated by Negroes who 
quite naturally are in search of hous- 
ing in one of the few areas in Chi- 
cagoland where it is cpen to them. 


. The fault cannot be placed on the 


Negroes. Neither are the residents 
of the community to be blamed for 
the upheaval. Real estate speculators, 
absentee-landlords (hiding behind 
trusts), mortgage bankers, petty crim- 
inals from outside the area, building 
managers who unjustly raised rents 
—and society at large for closing off 
other parts of Chicago to Negroes— 
combined to create an almost im- 
possible situation for the long-time 
residents to cope with. That such a 
situation could develop—and is de- 
veloping over and over again—calls 
for a serious examination of the ur- 
ban problem. 

Running through it all, of course, 
is racial prejudice, not only among 
the residents of our community but 
among those of all of Chicago and its 
suburbs. It just so happens that rac- 
ial prejudice has come to a nasty 
climax in our small communty at 
this time; next year, it will infect 
another neighborhood; and so_ it 
seemingly spreads from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood; as a kind of 
grass fire, Where it will stop—or if it 
can be stopped at all—no one knows. 
Perhaps it is a new kind of Chicago 
fire that ultimately will destroy the 
city. ® 
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HE EDITORS of COMMUNITY have 

asked me to write an article about 
“Women in Africa,” and I am happy 
to try to share a little of my experi- 
ence with the readers. But before I 
begin, I must mention that Africa is 
such a huge continent, with such a 
varied population, that I would not do 
it justice at all if I tried to handle such 
a vast subject in a few hundred words. 
My own experience has been chiefly in 
the former Belgian Congo and in Ru- 
anda-Urundi, with trips into Egypt, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Angola. As 
a member of a team from the Grail 
Movement in Holland, my first task in 
Africa was as the matron of a hospital 
in Kasongo, which is in Maniema 
Province, of the former Belgian Congo, 
800 miles inland from Leopoldville. 
Here I worked for three years, and 
then moved to Urundi. 

It was His Grace Archbishop Grauls 
of Kitega who had asked the Grail to 
promote a national Catholic Women’s 
movement in the kingdom of Urundi. 
The rapidity with which this movement 
developed, has shown me the keen de- 
sire which the women of Urundi (in 
their own language: Barundikazi) have 
to develop both themselves and their 
country. Let me then restrict myself 
to this group with whom I have been 
working for the past four years and 
more. 


Opens New World e 

Before the missionaries came to this 
country, about a half a century ago, a 
young girl was not allowed to go out- 
side the family compound until the 
time when she was brought to the 
home of her husband and had given 
him a child. Among the modern na- 
tionalists here there are some extrem- 
ists who oppose the Catholic Church 
for having caused a revolution in the 
women’s world. The missionaries had 
not intended to be revolutionaries, but 
the Catholic Church requires everyone, 
including women and girls, to go to 
Church every Sunday—and that has 
opened a new world to young girls and 
women! There is an obligation to at- 
tend Mass for those who live within 
a 14-mile radius of the Church, and 
going-to-church is still the big event 
of the week. It is so impressive to see 
these gracious tall women, draped in 
beautiful colored cotton material, pro- 
ceeding in long rows over the hills. The 
paths are not wide enough to let them 
walk two by two, and there is no other 
transportation except a rare private 
car. 


Miss CANTERS of the Grail Movement tells 
of her work in Urundi. 


Miss Canters (stand- 
ng at left) is shown 
wth the African and 
European women 
who live with her in 
Muramvvya. 


It was not only by initiating attend- 
ance at Mass that missionaries went 
against customs; they even persuaded 
parents to send their daughters to 
school! And now a girl who formerly 
would never go outside her parental 
compound is to be found walking along 
the road which leads to school: with 
girl friends! Girl friends! This is a hu- 
man relation in their young lives that 
neither their grandmothers nor half 
their mothers have ever known. How 
then can they understand this new- 
fangled need of their daughters and 
granddaughters who want to meet 
other girls in a youth movement and 
to discuss their problems together? 
Mothers and grandmothers have to be 
extremely broad-minded to be able to 
understand this younger generation. 
The same holds good for the mother- 
in-law, on whom so much of the life 
of the young wife depends. 

Most of the women have been mar- 
ried in the dwelling of their husband’s 
family, that is to say: in the “rugu.” 
The rugu is an open space enclosed by 
a wattled hedge; within is a place for 
the cows, a hut or house in which the 
family lives, and a hut which serves as 
kitchen; and whenever a son marries, 
the family builds him a new hut with- 
in the rugu. In our language, Kirundi, 
the same word, “rugu,” can mean 
“family,” or “fence,” or “the fence and 
the place bounded by the fence.” 
There are not many families in Africa 
who have the same conception of “fam- 
ily’ as most Americans do: that is, 


. 


Barundik 





“man, wife and their own children.” 
When I first started with my job as 


hospital matron in the Congo, I 
thought that one of the male nurses 
was telling me a big lie when twice in 
less than half a year he asked for sev- 
eral days off in order to bury his “fa- 
ther.” He was not pretending! But I 
was far too European to understand 
his feeling that every male family 
member of the generation above him 
was his father, sharing the same life 
which he had received from his own 
father (‘“‘father” in the American sense). 


A Family Matter 

In Urundi, the family—taken in its 
more limited American connotation— 
is stronger than in the part of Congo 
where I was working, but still mar- 
riage is seen as being first of all a mat- 
ter for the whole family, and only 
after that does the question of the in- 
dividuals concerned come in. The fam- 
ily finds a girl of another family in 
order to make it possible that the life 
of the family, by means of that par- 
ticular son, can go on in the future. 


It seems quite reasonable to boys 
and girls that marriage should be first 
of all a family matter, since they are 
themselves quite family-minded; they 
see the family as a whole and feel 
more a member of that community 
than a separate individual. There is 
something very beautiful in this sense 
of community, by which a member of 
a family thinks first of the good of the 
whole, and only secondly of himself. 
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Women 


of 
Urundi 


‘ by Hilda Canters 


Because of this sense of community, 
most of the Africans do not need to 
carry insurance against illness, unem- 


* ployment, funeral costs, etc.! As long 


as one member of a family still has 


something, everyone has it. You hard-— 


ly ever meet someone who is feeling 
“lonely.” 

But on the other hand: marriage con- 
cerns the whole person so deeply that 


- more free choice is needed. The bet- 
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i 
ter educated boys and girls are begin- 


ning to want that. They read books, 
see pictures ... but most of all they 
develop their personalities, and that 
personality asks for a personal choice 
at the moment of a life-time decision. 

At the sessions for teachers, held in 
our Grail training centre in Muramvya, 
Urundi, one point of discussion was 
nearly always: “How can we young 
educated girls find a way to know our 
husband before marriage . . . to have 
a free choice ... to have a house with 
our husband alone .. . not living in 
the rugu of our parents-in-law . 
etc.” 

They have courage, and gradually 
they succeed in marrying according to 
their wishes, but this is not at all easy. 

For example in Muramvya where we 
live together as a family with six Af- 
ricans and five Europeans, the engage- 
ment of one of the African girls was 
arranged by her eldest brother. She 
was very pleased when I offered to 
invite her fiance for a week-end, but 
this was very much against customs. 
I could not ask him to come to see her, 
so I wrote and invited him to come to 
see me. That was acceptable. (I did not 
know him either!) Now they are hap- 
pily married, and nearly every week 
she comes with her husband to have 
supper with us, or we go to have sup- 
per with them. 

You see, there are means for arrang- 
ing things, but you have to find out 
your own way! 

Once a wife has borne a child, she 
is honored; she has her place and her 
rights in the rugu. However, when 
visitors are there, she is not supposed 
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to speak unnecessarily to her husband, 
and should treat him with much rev- 
erence. This can give an outsider the 
impression that she is the slave of her 
husband but in reality a wise woman 
has a great influence over him, which 
she has established slowly and never 
in an obvious way. 

Traditionally, a woman was not sup- 
posed to speak in the presence of men, 
and that has given her the reputation 
of lacking intelligence and being a 
child. But I, in traveling around for 
the promotion of our women’s move- 
ment, have found the Barundikazi 
amazingly intelligent in discussion! 
There are many women who cannot 
write, but when you give them a 
course in child care, hygiene, nutri- 
tion, and a year later you ask them 
questions on these subjects, they will 
not miss an answer from any of the 
lectures! That has astonished me again 
and again. 

Help One Another 

Within the groups in our Catholic 
women’s movement, there is a great 
deal of mutual help. Those who have 
received some education, freely spend 
hours to help the others to learn to 
read and write. The same with sewing 
and knitting. What one has learned, 
she passes on to the others. This shows 
me more clearly than words how gen- 
erous they are and how open to an 
ideal. 

For many of them it is, difficult to 
get away from their homes in order 
to attend our meetings. Their husbands 
still have a great deal of authority, and 
there are several who prefer to see 
their wives working in the house or in 
the fields. Nevertheless, most of our 
women manage to come, for there is a 
real will to develop themselves in all 
ways, not least in religious knowledge. 
The people as a whole are very reli- 
gious. After 60 years of the “mission” 
here, 65 per cent of the population are 
Catholics, and 10 per cent are catechu- 
mens. The women are very fond of 
discussing religious subjects, and they 
do not do it superficially. After our 
meetings, the members carry on the 
discussion with the women of their 
own hill, in the evening near the fire, 


.or during the day while washing 


clothes at the brook. Many of them 
have started a regular women’s meet- 
ing every week with up to 80 or 90 
persons attending. (Men not counted: 
they are always listening outside!) 
There is so much more I could tell 
you. Do not some readers want to come 
and help here in Urundi, too? They 
are very inspiring, these Barundikazi. 
If you saw them going so slowly over 
the hills, so shy but with much dig- 
nity, perhaps you would not guess how 
open they are to development of all 
kinds, spiritual and material. cs 
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HAT CHRISTIANS demonstrate a 

love for the sick surprises no one. 
Christ Himself gave the example not 
easily overlooked of compassion for the 
suffering. But we may still wonder why 
the Catholic Church, with many other 
demands on its strength, its personnel, 
its resources in the United States, has 
established a system of private hos- 
pitals second to none. What does the 
Catholic hospital add to the medical 
facilities of a community, other than 
the mere supplying of beds and treat- 
ment where these are in great de- 
mand? 

Many answers can be given which 
in former times were more or less per- 
tinent, but which today may be insuf- 


Father Reicher, assistant to Very Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel M. Cantwell, chaplain to 
Friendship House and other groups, is a 
trequent contributor to COMMUNITY. He 
also teaches sociology at Loyola University 
of Chicago. 
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Hospital 


Discrimination 


by Rev. Robert A. Reicher 





ficient to offer a complete justification 
for the Catholic hospital as part of the 
Church’s mission. 

In former times, Catholic hospitals 
were established in the large cities to 
provide adequate medical care for the 
sick and needy Catholic, especially 
those of immigrant groups. Even today, 
some hospitals are called “Polish,” 
“German,” or “Lithuanian,” indicating 


_an association with ethnic groups. This 


practice, however, is rapidly disappear- 
ing. 

Catholic hospitals now are taking 
care of most patients who are sent by 
the staff doctors. (This is not a com- 
pletely new practice, since medieval 
hospitals cared for Mohammedans and 
Jews out of charity.) This extension of 
service to all has been made more nec- 
essary by the acceptance of federal aid 
in construction, participation in Com- 
munity Chest collections, and other 
such programs. 

One justification of a Catholic hos- 


pital is the assurance of adherence to 
a moral code in medical practice. Gen- 
erally, however, this moral code is 
identical with the ordinarily accepted 
codes of practice adopted by all hos- 
pitals. That a Catholic hospital main- 
tains standards of practice in a com- 
munity is unquestionable, but that it 
is alone in this effort is not true. 

The suggestion that Catholic hos- 
pitals provide nursing care by dedi- 
cated men and women is true. The de- 
votion and love of dedicated brothers 
and nuns have inspired and consoled 
patients for decades. In modern times, 
however, the increased number of tech- 
nical and non-technical lay employees 
has limited contacts between the pa- 
tient and the member of the religious 
community. A not infrequent criticism 
of the Catholic hospital is the inability 
of the nuns or brothers to visit all pa- 
tients. 

The charity of Catholic hospitals in 
past times is a monument to the gen- 
erosity of Catholic faithful. Today, 
however, the high cost of medical care 
and the increased use of facilities due 
to hospitalization insurance programs 
have together reduced the number of 
charity patients any hospital can take. 
The number of indigent patients has 
also been reduced by prosperous times. 


New and Challenging 

However, a new role or the exten- 
sion of an old one falls to the Catholic 
hospital today, both in the Church and 
in the community. This role should be 
studied and analyzed, since increased 
costs of operation, state and federal 
assistance, and complex hospital ad- 
ministration can obscure the apostolic 
mission of the modern Catholic hos- 
pital. This new role gives a new and 
challenging scope to the hospital’s mis- 
sion both in the Church and in the 
community. 

Traditionally, the hospital as an in- 
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stitution is admired by the community. 
It has a noble purpose: the care of the 
sick. 

There is another area, however, in 
which the hospital can help the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ and also the com- 
munity which it serves. The hospital 
should serve the community as a model 
of justice and charity and administer 
to all without discrimination. 

In the city of Chicago, and in other 
cities north and south, there is a pat- 
tern of discrimination against minority 
groups, most especially against Ne- 
groes, in our economic, educational, 
and housing institutions. Sadly enough, 
this pattern of discrimination has been 
found in the Church, too. 

Discrimination against minority 
groups should not be found in any hos- 
pital, sectarian or non-sectarian, be- 
cause a hospital should serve a com- 
munity and all in it. Negro and Puerto 
Rican patients (with the same finan- 
cial or hospital insurance resources) 
are entitled to the same services mem- 
bers of the white majority receive in 
the hospital. 


So the Catholic hospital—simply as 
an institution in a community—should 
provide services, within the ordinary 
admission policies of the hospital, for 
all who come for help. 

Charge Discrimination 

That this is not always the practice 
can be affirmed from two recent inci- 
dents at Chicago hospitals, one Cath- 
olic, the other sectarian. One hospital 
was accused of discrimination in treat- 
ing an emergency patient; the evidence 
was substantial enough to warrant the 
case being referred to the Corporation 
Counsel of the city to bring suit for 
violation of a city ordinance. The other 
hospital was accused of this same 
thing, and the matter is currently mer- 
iting review by the official investigator 
of such charges, Chicago’s Commission 
on Human Relations. 


In spite of the fact that the Negro 
population in Chicago has risen to 
800,000 or more and Negroes enter the 
city at a rate ranging from 1,200 to 
1,800 monthly, the percentage of Negro 
patients in most hospitals has not risen 
significantly. There are a few excep- 
tions, but some hospitals located with- 
in or near the segregated areas of Chi- 
cago have accepted few Negroes as 
patients. 


The Negro population comprises one- 
fifth of Chicago’s total population, and 
yet the County Hospital records 88 per 
cent of its total birth registrations as 
Negro, and well over 70 per cent of its 
total deaths. 

The Negro child at birth will live five 
to seven years less than a white child 
born at the same time. The infant mor- 
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tality rate of non-whites is more than 
one and one-half times that of whites, 
although this gap is closing rapidly. 
This inequality is in part due to pov- 
erty and ignorance, but also it is due 
to inadequate medical facilities avail- 
able to the Negro population. 

In addition to non-discrimination in 
hospital admission policies, there 
should be no discrimination in admis- 
sion to nursing schools, staff, and em- 
ployment. One measure of the limited 
opportunities for Negro doctors is the 
fact that in many areas their number 
has actually declined, despite growth 
in Negro population. 

There were 226 Negro doctors in Chi- 
cago a decade ago, and today there are 
210. Only 25 of these are on the staffs 
of hospitals which serve a majority of 
white patients. Some have no staff af- 
filiations at all. (These statistics do not 
include the federal hospitals which by 
statute are non-discriminatory.) 

It seems that hospitals are not break- 
ing down the walls of segregation 
which exist and which should be brok- 
en down. The ignoring of sick people 
because of skin color falls short of the 
ideal of a hozpital as service to the 
community, as exemplar of justice and 
model of charity. 


However, the Catholic hospital has 
an apostolic mission as well as a mis- 
sion shared by all hospitals. The Cath- 
olic hospital represents the Mystical 
Body of Christ and acts in His name 
in the care of the sick. The Catholic 
hospital administration presents the 
doctrine of the Church to its employ- 
ees, its staff, its nurses, its students, its 
visitors when it does not discriminate. 
Some Objections 

That this should be the policy of any 
Catholic hospital is undeniable. That 
there are objections to this policy is 
also undeniable. Some of them merit 
serious consideration. 


One objection raised reflects the prej- 
udice of white patients: “White pa- 
tients would be driven away.” There 
is no proof that this would occur. 
Where hospitals have taken a firm 
stand on this matter, such as St. Cath- 
erine’s in Gary, Indiana, there has 
been no diminution of white patients. 
Alexian Brothers Hospital in Chicago 
follows the same policy with no ad- 
verse effect — although we must note 
that this is an all-male hospital and, 
hence, its example may not be compel- 
ling to general hospitals. An example 
from the field of education is De La 
Salle High School in Chicago, known 
throughout the community for its long 
service. It is located in an all-Negro 
neighborhood but continues to draw 
applications from all over Chicago as 
well as from the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 


Others assert there is a financial loss 
to the hospital if it accepts Negro pa- 
tients. This belief is founded on the 
stereotyped idea of the indigent Negro. 
In actual fact many Negroes today are 
protected by hospitalization, job secur- 
ity, and the like. However, poor Ne- 
groes should be admitted to the Cath- 
olic hospital in the same manner it 
accepts poor white patients. 


Occasionally a hospital itself intro- 
duces a financial loss by segregating 
Negroes, thereby rendering specialized 
treatment more difficult and thus in- 
creasing costs, or by placing Negroes in 
private rooms only while charging 
semi-private room fees, and then ab- 
sorbing the so-called loss. Obviously 
these practices do increase hospital 
costs, but at whose election? 


Others Blame Doctors 


Another objection places blame on 
the doctors. The doctors in reality need 
the hospital more than the hospital 
needs the doctors. It is true that per- 
haps some doctor may object so ve- 
hemently that he would sever his con- 
nection with a hospital, but this occur- 
rence would be unlikely because of 
the shortage of hospital beds. 


A policy of non-discrimination in a 
Catholic hospital would serve as an 
effective instrument of teaching the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body to pa- 
tients, staff, and employees. It would 
also serve to rally those on the staff or 
in the hospital complex who feel the 
discriminatory practices are wrong. 
Not all would rebel, and there must 
be some who would welcome the pol- 
icy. 

Can we not rely on the innate good 
sense of our Catholic people to follow 
the guidance given them by the un- 
compromising position of the hierarchy 
in their famous statement of 1958? If 
not, then the Church in the United 
States, in spite of its exterior appear- 
ance of strength, is sick at heart. Car- 
dinal Ritter integrated a Catholic hos- 
pital in St. Louis overnight without 
any noticeably adverse effect on the 
hospital. 

The proposals for a policy of inte- 
gration are demanding, and some fric- 
tion may arise. A valued staff member 
may depart. Some patients may com- 
plain. But fearless attempts to under- 
take a policy of integration with 
planned assistance cannot be long de- 
layed. Integration is sweeping the 
country. It would be sad indeed if the 
hospital as an institution in a com- 
munity would deter this movement. It 
would be even more tragic for a Cath- 
olic hospital to fail in its mission in 
the Church by maintaining a _ half- 
hearted or clearly evident policy of 
discrimination. 2 





BOOK REVIEWS 


T IS A PLEASURE to find a book 

about women that is_ intelligent, 
sensible, and—loving. Especially when 
one considers the sometimes bewilder- 
ing, too often doctrinaire treatment of 
the subject by many Catholic writers. 
But then anyone familiar with Miss 
Dohen’s previous writing and her so- 
ciological background would expect a 


sound study, profoundly - spiritual. 
Woman in Wonderland fulfills that ex- 
pectation. 


The author carefully constructs a 
foundation, drawing from theology, 
biology, anthropology, as well as her 
own field of scholarship, and deftly 
punctures some venerable cliches as 
she goes. Then she turns to examina- 
tion of women’s role in marriage (with 
an interesting chapter on working 
wives), motherhood, widowhood, single 
life, and dedicated virginity. She does 
not even duck the difficult subject of 
“Divorce and the Divorcee.” 


She makes excellent sense when she 
observes, for instance, about mother- 
hood that: 


“The mature woman who is con- 
scientious will try her best, but 
she knows that her own personal- 
ity failings will have their effect 
on her children; she knows fur- 
thermore that, try as she will, she 
cannot protect them from all feel- 
ings of inadequacy or insecurity. 
She accepts them, and she helps 
her children to accept them, as the 
normal, inevitable condition of life. 
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WOMEN IN WONDERLAND by Dor- 
othy Dohen. 264 pages. (Sheed and 
Ward, New York 3, New York. $4.50.) 


Reviewed by Mary Dolan 


. . . She accepts original sin as a 
factor in her own make-up as well 
as a reality in the life of her child.” 


And this for single women: 


“Single women who have the op- 
portunity to do professional work 
with male associates on a com- 
mon project, to joke with men in 
the office in easy, innocent com- 
radeship, to participate with men 
in a study group or volunteer or- 
ganization can testify that they 
have benefitted a great deal emo- 
tionally and intellectually through 
contact with the other half of the 
human race.” 


She is especially eloquent when she 
speaks of dedicated virginity. 

There are some excellent passages 
on education for women, which point 
up the importance of good liberal edu- 
cation for women—and especially, rath- 
er than except, women who will be 
housewives and mothers. 

I particularly like her insistence that: 

“In this social context we live 
and grow holy, or we live and 
grow farther from God. One way 
or the other, this social context af- 
fects us and cannot be overlooked 
in our approach to God.” 


It is this kind of examination of the 
social order, the reality around us, that 
gives the book its eminently sound 
contemporaneousness. This, coupled 
with a real and vital charity, makes it 
a valuable volume. Those who are 
counsellors, teachers, advisers, em- 


ployers of women—yes, and those who 
are fathers, brothers, spouses—should 
find much that is useful. And women 
themselves in every state of life will 
be grateful to Dorothy Dohen for her 
newest book. 


BLOOD BROTHERS by Emma Gelders 
Sterne. 173 pages. (Alfred A. Kopf, 
New York. $3.00.) 


Reviewed by Mary Sue Leighton, age 13 


 . BROTHERS IS A collection 
of the unusual and fascinating bi- 
ographies of four great men of science. 
As the title indicates, the main re- 
search of these men had to do with 
the conquest of the intricate system 
of our blood. 

The lives of William Harvey, the 
first pioneer in blood; Marcello Mal- 
pighi, who introduced the microscope 
into medicine; Karl Landstiener, dis- 
coverer of blood types; and Charles 
Drew, an American Negro who made 
blood transfusions practical and easy, 
are depicted here. For the many peo- 
ple who do not realize the great amount 
of work and even persecution some 
suffered in achieving this knowledge, 
this ‘book will prove invaluable. 

The expert writing of Emma Gelders 
Sterne together with the unique illus- 
trations of Oscar Liebman make the 
book pleasant, informative reading. 
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PEACEABLE LANE, by Keith Wheel- 
er, 345 pages. Simon and Schuster, 
New York 20, New York. $4.50.) 


Reviewed by Sylvia Barthold 


HIS STORY IS just as ironical as 

the title. In an area where you ex- 
pect to find peace, you find anxiety, 
bitterness, and hate. Strong emotions 
such as these are couched in a lan- 
guage equally as strong, and unveiled 
in a tense, live tale of racial discrimi- 
nation that is bound to start the wheels 
of thought spinning in the minds of 
those who are still indifferent or un- 
enlightened. 

Shaken by a report that a Negro 
family is planning to buy a house on 
their lane, 10 home owners in an all- 
white suburb of New York conspire 
against the family and purchase the 
house themselves, in the hope of find- 
ing a white buyer. 

Then Matt Jones, one of the 10, dis- 
covers that his would-be neighbor is 
none other than Lamar Winters, the 
brilliant and _ successful artist who 
works with him at the firm. Thus the 
story begins, and as it unfolds there are 
few melodramatic situations that are 
omitted. 

The interest of the plot seldom flags; 
the style is poignant. Two points of 
criticism might be in order. First, the 
reader is left to tie together more than 
a few loose ends of the plot himself; 
second, Lamar’s accidental death is too 
obviously a contrived incident to help 
precipitate a feeling of obligation on 
the part of the people to integrate on 
peaceful terms. 


Mere Vehicles 

With the exception of Matt and La- 
mar, who mature in a friendship nur- 
tured by mutual interests and respect, 
the adults in Peaceable Lane are as a 
whole rather stagnant, and are at best 
mere vehicles for conveying an atmo- 
sphere of superficiality, ignorance, and 
fear amongst the community. Not so 
with the children. Unfettered by the 
deep prejudices of their parents, they 
make fairly quick adjustments to the 
new situation. When they come on the 
scene, one can clearly see the author’s 
message: the next generation can and 
will disinherit the prejudices of the 
past and fight injustice on their own 
grounds if the adults will do the spade- 
work. 

And the Peaceable Lane is an ex- 
ample of how the spadework is done; 
it has been well schooled on the sub- 
ject of integrating a neighborhood. The 
misconception that property values are 
damaged when a Negro moves into a 
white neighborhood is reasoned away, 
the techniques of disreputable brokers 
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and blockbusters are brought to light, 
and the temptation to panic and sell 
at a profit is suppressed. 


In spite of many terrorizing threats 
to their community, Peaceable Lane 
retains its integrity. Though begrudg- 
ingly, it has nonetheless learned to face 
the reality that sooner or later every 
neighborhood will have to give up 
some of its homes to the Negro. In this 
reluctant tone, Wheeler has not at- 
tempted to set up a model community, 
but one which will, through the cour- 
age and sacrifice of a few who have 
made it possible, offer many oppor- 
tunities for its people to grow and 
mature in a spirit of brotherly love. 


BRINGING THE MASS TO THE PEO- 
PLE by Rev. H. A. Reinhold. 114 pages. 
(Helicon Press, Baltimore 27, Maryland. 
$2.95.) 


Reviewed by 
Rev. Robert O’Keefe, O.S.M. 


ATHER H. A. REINHOLD, litur- 

gical scholar and leader since the 
twenties, has written a thoroughly re- 
markable and thought-provoking book 
called Bringing the Mass to the People. 
In a little over a hundred pages he sets 
before us the best and most advanced 
plan for the reform of the entire lit- 
urgy of the Mass available in English. 


Make no mistake about it, Father 
Reinhold is no believer in piecemeal 
proposals. What he gives us in this 
marvelous little book is a thorough- 
going plan for the revision of all the 
rites of the Mass from the Entrance 
Song (Introit) to the Recessional at the 
end of the Mass. Instead of contenting 
himself with a report on Catholic schol- 
ars’ reconstruction of the Mass, he has 
incorporated all the best features of 
their planning in one complete Sun- 
day mass-text. The result shows the 
un-wisdom of half-way measures and 
making small plans. We must see the 
new Mass in its entirety; only then do 
we understand what the recent partial 
revisions of the Mass are pointing to. 


This “lively and personal account,” 
founded on solid scholarship provided 
by the specialists in the field but writ- 
ten from a parish priest’s point of 
view, is based on practical experience 
as well as 40 years of active leader- 
ship in the liturgical revival in both 
Europe and the United States. The title 
itself comes from a conversation of 
Pius XII, reportedly held before one 
of the great international congresses 
held in Italy in 1952. He told a group 
of liturgists that they had tried with 
commendable success to bring the peo- 
ple the Mass by several devices like 





the dialog Mass. The time had now 
come to “bring the Mass to the people 
by reform and adaptation.” The very 
structure of the Mass as we now know 
it must be modified if it is to “reach, 
inform, inspire, strengthen and trans- 
form the worshiping Christian today.” 


The resultant Latin and English 
“text” of a sample Mass gives flesh and 
bones to what would otherwise be a 
series of abstract proposals. It will 
serve as a basis of study and discus- 
sion for years to come. Perhaps, in the 
providence of God, it will also serve as 
the basis for the reforms in the liturgy 
that are being fashioned in Rome now. 


Father Reinhold has succeeded ad- 
mirably in setting before us in a re- 
markably brief, lively, and clear essay 
the means to understand the direction 
of the best in Catholic liturgical 
thought today. Buy and read this book, 
and you'll be prepared for the changes 
which most surely are to come. 


OUR REVIEWERS 


Mary SvuE LEIGHTON is appearing in COM- 
MUNITY for the second time. She is a 
student at Our Lady of the Wayside paro- 
chial school, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


Miss BARTHOLD, an industrial nurse, ap- 
pears in COMMUNITY for the first time. 


FATHER O’KEEFE, assistant pastor of Our 
Lady of Sorrows parish in Chicago, writes 
on the liturgy for Today and other maga- 
zines. He described one of his own efforts 
to foster congregational participation in 
Jan. °61 COMMUNITY. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Maynard Lucas, 
cover; Melita Rodeck, page 2; PERSPEC- 
TIVES, page 5; THE CRITIC, page 12. 





Morris Milgram, 
head of Modern 
Community De- 
velopers. 





OR READERS who have followed the tumults and the 
Prat in Deerfield, Illinois (Feb. 60, Dec. 60, 
COMMUNITY), the current situation gives reason for 
guarded optimism, watchful waiting, and resolute deter- 
mination—all at the same time. 

Progress Development Corporation (PDC), the Illi- 
nois subsidiary of Morris Milgram’s Modern Commu- 
nity Developers, still hopes to build its 51 houses on 22 
acres of Deerfield countryside. Further, PDC still plans 
to reserve 10 or 12 of these 51 for sale to Negroes, in a 
frank attempt to establish and then maintain a Negro- 
white ratio of 20 to 80. 

Presently PDC is prevented from proceeding with its 
plan by two court actions. 

I. PDC Sues in Federal Court = 

1. One action is the suit PDC brought in federal 
court for damages and an injunction against Deerfield 
officials and others. They claimed they had been de- 
prived of civil rights and charged there had been a con- 
spiracy to interfere with those civil rights. 

On March 4, 1960, the U. S. District Court ruled 
against PDC: it dismissed the action for damages and 
denied PDC’s motion for injunction. The court said 
there was no evidence of any conspiracy to deprive PDC 
of its rights to own and develop the property in question. 

On January 4, 1961, however, the U. S, Court of 
Appeals, in a unanimous opinion delivered by Chief 
Judge John S. Hastings, held that PDC was entitled to 
a jury trial on its suit for damages. The court said 
the charge of conspiracy was indeed a proper basis for 
recovery of damages, if proved in a trial on the merits. 
This trial will begin June 5. 


Mr. BEHRENS, an editor, is studying law in Chicago. He for- 
merly was a tax appraiser in Milwaukee, Wisconsn . 





Friendship House’s 


EDUCATIONAL 


HOM 
MEETING 
Handbook 
(also called Visiting Workshops) 

Just off the press! 24-page booklet about Friendship 
House’s “Educational Home Meeting” program, with 
details on how to do it in your own area. Topics in the 
booklet include: “How It Began,” “Spreads to Other 
Cities,” “You Can Do It, Too,” “Finding White Visi- 
tors,” “Finding Negro Host Families,” and “Final Ar- 


rangements.” 
20% discount on 


25¢c each orders for 10 or more copies 


SEND ORDER TO: Friendship House, 4233 South Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. (Friendship House pays post- 
age if payment accompanies order.) 








Interracial Housing 
Stymied by Court Actions 


by John O. Behrens 


In arriving at its decision, the Court of Appeals dis- 
agreed with Judge Perry of the U. S. District Court 
on the present legal effects of PDC’s “controlled oc- 
cupancy” plan designed to maintain a 20-80 Negro- 
white ratio. Judge Hastings’ opinion made it clear that 
such a plan could not be tested on the basis of Shelley 
v. Kraemer (the 1948 U. S. Supreme Court restrictive 
covenants case, 334 U. S. 1) until the courts were asked 
to enforce it. Voluntary adherence to such an agreement 
does not violate the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Hence the mere existence of the 
plan would not bar PDC from seeking the court’s as- 
sistance. 

What would happen if PDC ever sought to enforce 
the maintenance of its ratio through court action is a 
nice legal question. There is an obvious implication here 
that courts will not enforce any racially “discriminatory” 
covenant, benign or not. bE 

In the Deerfield case PDC was not asking for such 
enforcement, its only objective being freedom from dis- 
criminatory state action. It might be noted also that, since 
the practical aim of those who use this kind of “controlled 
occupancy” is to advance and not to retard open oc- 
cupancy, the effectiveness of voluntary adherence is 
is likely to obviate court action. In any event, PDC can 
now go ahead with its suit for damages. 

It will not, however, get injunctive relief. The Court 
of Appeals upheld the District Court on this matter, 
stating that the grant or denial of a preliminary injunc- 
tion is something within the discretion of the lower court. 
Such exercise of discretion will not be disturbed unless 
there is the kind of clear abuse which the Court of Ap- 
peals said was not shown in this case. 

II. PDC Appeals in State Court 

2. The other legal action involves Illinois state courts. 
A condemnation order was issued in mid-1960, after the 
March 4th U. S. District Court ruling cleared the 
way. Acting on this order, the Deerfield Park District 
paid $168,500 to the county treasurer as full compensa- 
tion, and then took possession of the property, including 
the two model homes on the site. PDC did not accept 
payment but did appeal the order to the Illinois Supreme 
Court. On April 27, 1961 the state court ruled that a 
public body’s right to condemn property cannot con- 
travene fundamental rights granted by the United States 
Constitution and remanded the case to the Lake County 
Circuit Court. 

In summary, then, PDC has achieved the right to 
prove its case in both courts. 

What has happened thus far indicates that the ideal 
of open occupancy has significant stature in the courts. 
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news briefs 


185 Louisville Whites Urge Integration 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky. A paid advertisment appeared 
recently in the Courier-Journal with the following state- 
ment signed by 185 outstanding citizens: 

“We are but a few of the many in the white com- 
munity who want integration of public accommodations 
to take place without further delay. We support all or- 
derly efforts to this end and we commend all those who 
are participating in this endeavor. We sincerely believe 
that the time has come once again for Louisville to set 
the constructive pattern for others to follow.” 


Lift Graduate School Barrier at Duke 
DURHAM, North Carolina. A resolution passed recent- 
ly by the board of trustees of Duke University stated 
that qualified applicants “may be admitted to degree 
programs in the graduate and professional schools of the 
University, effective September 1, 1961, without regard 
to race, creed, or national origin.” 


Paper Hires First Negro, Charlayne Hunter 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky. Charlayne A. Hunter, a resi- 
dent of Atlanta and a sophomore at the University of 
Georgia, has been hired by the Louisville Times to be 
employed on its new staff. 

Miss Hunter was selected by the Times’ managing 
editor, Norman E. Isaacs, for one of three of the paper’s 
summertime journalism intern positions. She is the first 
Negro to be employed on its news staff. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE IS SHOWING PROGRESS . 


Open Savannah Golf Course 

SAVANNAH, Georgia. The municipal golf course of 
Savannah has been opened to Negroes, and a Negro 
named to one of the city’s park commissions. 

Mayor Malcolm MacLean has confirmed reports that 
the city-operated golf course was desegregated recently. 
Mayor MacLean also reported that he had appointed 
the Rev. Oliver W. Holmes, pastor of First Congrega- 
tional Church, to the Bacon Park Commission. 


Dismiss Alabama Charge Against Whites 
MONTGOMERY, Alabama. Conviction of a white min- 
ister, a white college professor, and seven Negroes, ar- 
rested while eating together in a Montgomery cafe re- 
cently, has been set aside by the Alabama Court of 
Appeals. ’ 

The three judges unanimously ruled that “disorderly 
conduct” charges against the defendants failed to indicate 
what offense, if any, they had committed. 


5 Negroes, Largest Class, to Be Ordained 

BAY ST. LOUIS, Mississippi. Five Negroes, the largest 
number ever presented for ordination at one time in 
the U. S., will be ordained Mav 4th along with two 
whites. All are members of the Divine Word Mission- 
aries. 


Seek Negroes for Federal Jobs 

WASHINGTON, D. C. The new administration is 
seeking to recruit Negro college graduates for federal 
jobs. The drive has begun under the Labor Department, 
with the Departments of Justice and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare planning to follow shortly. 


. and our hearty 


thanks go to all who have so generously responded. Also, a big hello to all the new readers! 
You still have a little time left to take advantage of the subscription drive offer which will last 


until the end of May . . 


. (gift subscriptions, and your own renewal at $1.00 a year). 


We hope you take this chance to enter even more actively in COMMUNITY’s work and eagerly 
await your notices to send the NEW COMMUNITY to your friends. 


COMMUNITY ° 


4233 South Indiana Avenue « 


Chicago 53, Illinois 


RATES: $2.00 for each year’s subscription; $2.25 a year for foreign 
10-99 copies sent to the same address, 15 cents each; 100 or more 10 cents each 
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“There are many different forms that 
discrimination can take. You have to 
be a Negro to feel them. And you 
have to be a very hearty Negro not 
to lose confidence in the American 
system.” Gerald Bullock, all-around 
human relations expert, at Childer- 
ley last summer. 


“We each have something to do in 
the Christian revitalization of the 
world.” Monsignor Daniel M. Cant- 
well, chaplain of Friendship House 
and the African Students Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 


“The layman must have an incar- 
a sample of good things to expect on a nate spirituality, undivorced from 


contemporary problems . . . in imi- 
tation of Christ, who by an incar- 
national thrust pushed Himself into 
human problems.” Monsignor Rey- 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE WEEKEND nold Hillenbrand, national chaplain 
of the Young Christian Workers. 


July 14-16, 1961 at Childerley Farm 
August 18-20, 1961 near Chicago 


FEATURING: 


% Techniques of Friendship House's Home Meeting Program— 
Across-the-color-line discussions, through Friendship House 
are now in nine cities throughout the country—started by 
existing small interracial groups, a seminarian, a college stu- 
dent, a housewife, a human relations worker, an editor. You 
can participate in such a home meeting during the weekend 
and get help to begin work in your own town. 


The Importance of Laws—The Importance of You in Getting 

Them—Led by FH’s National Director John Kearney, active 

in promoting legislation on: Open Occupancy, Fair Employ- John Kearney, director of 
ment Practices, Migrant Labor, and Fair Credit. Friendship House. 


Freedom to Move—The Opportunity of the 60’s—Led by : ae Pe 

= 3 vA: dy pe peat e : Who come? Priests, seminarians, brothers, 
housing experts and “ordinary” citizens who are trying 
4 ; si sisters, laymen of all ages and walks of 
to achieve integrated communities. life. Beginners and experienced—to give 
and gain. 

Views on Southern Segregation—from the North and South. 
Cost? $18 covers tuition, room, and board. 
Aes ue if ; d z A Scholarship Fund has been started to 
The Spiritual Life and the Lay Apostolate will be topics dis- assist those who cannot pay full costs. We 


cussed with Monsignor Cantwell and Monsignor Hillenbrand. invite you to apply if necessary or to con- 
tribute to the fund. 


I articipation in Sung Mass and Recited Mass, the Divine Contact. Bewey Plevk, Beiendebin Howes, 
Office, a Bible Vigil. Informal discussions. Fun and _re- 4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, 
laxation. A weekend you'll never forget. Illinois; OAkland 4-7700. ; 
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